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NEWSPAPER ENGLISH 

BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS 



BERGDOLL " got what was coming to him," said the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger in an editorial and" straight- 
way apologized for the phrase. Unnecessary! The phrase 
was good English, good newspaper English. John Dewey 
is a philosopher foremost in our day. Few living, I think 
none, have more affected teaching for the better. The 
world of thought is his debtor ; not the world of action. In 
his last article he says of the war : — " Most of the talk about 
justice and self-determination was bunk." He would not 
and should not apologize over the last word; though the 
future may challenge his utterance. A prophet is not with- 
out wisdom, save in his own time. 

Over the use of " bunk " in an editorial many a good 
leader-writer would have a creepy distrust. We shun crisp 
diction, fresh from the people. So all speech began. When 
a tongue ceases to spawn new words, fresh phrases, novel 
images, thought and progress stop also. Keats added over 
one hundred and fifty new words to the vocabulary of 
verse. In Alice's Adventures in Wonderland and its sequel. 
" Lewis Carroll " (Charles L. Dodgson) added at least 
two-score. These are of imagination all compact. New 
thought; new words. The closer to daily life and speech 
is the writer's pen or the click of the type-writer keys, the 
more active, the more efficient, the more effective is the 
utterance of the writer and the life of the people. So long 
as accepted and acceptable writing accepts and shares the 
daily changes of the vocabulary of the market-place; so 
long as both live and move and have their being in the sun 
of passion, action and achievement, the more lasting, pun- 
gent and penetrating is the literature of the period. 

The reverse has been but too often tried. We know 
through human experience long and wide what comes to 
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land and people when the writer's pen separates from the 
speech of the soil and of the current day. These fossils of 
literature are built into the dead annals of the history of 
many lands and letters also. They exist at the present time 
in the mummied tongues of today. 

Invasion or isolation, new contacts with foreign trade 
or internal development bring into being at some spot a new 
language. Shock or struggle within or without, the inspi- 
ration of a new faith or a new civilization straightway add 
one more to the world's literature. Happy he who writes 
in a tongue untouched, with diction unused and words 
unsullied, with the bloom and sharp edge of fresh-minted 
coin. Out of these conditions came Mohammed's Koran 
fount and foundation of a new faith and a new literature 
in a new tongue, in which before, no one had said anything 
save seven short poems, as long as Lycidas or Venus and 
Adonis. The best of the Koran matches any creative work 
in the same field, the field of Job, Hebrew prophecy and 
Psalms at their best. This one book, two-thirds as large 
as the New Testament, created a new religion, a new code, 
a new philosophy of thought and action, a new empire, new 
history, unto this present hour. 

" God gave the book to those who love Him," said Mo- 
hammed. So of all great letters and so of the newspaper 
daily, dear in making and reading to those who desire 
morning and evening to know the day's divine event, newly 
made. But all the varied melange of the Koran, lofty verse, 
philosophy, legislation, folk-lore, tales of the market, leg- 
ends, Rabbinical and Christian, half understood, these for 
all the centuries to come were made the sole, sufficient and 
final guide in Arabic on words, meanings, phrasing, sen- 
tencing, locutions, paradigms, syntax and rhetoric. All 
writers, save the happy " large few stars " that create a 
new literature, are oppressed with authority as to words, 
sentences, subjects and method. We are always looking 
back instead of forward to see how the man who is dead 
did it. Writers carry through life the uneasy conscious- 
ness that somewhere, somewhen, somehow, there is a for- 
mula. Authority and precedent have their value to society. 
Even there, they do harm. To the writer, they are fatal. 
A school of journalism swarms with young men and 
women who expect to be shown how to write. It is the 
business of the school to fill them with knowledge, to 
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inspire them with principle, to force them to read the great 
in letters and then put the young cubs on the trail of news 
and opinion with technical knowledge of " editing " 
broadly considered. The only thing certain about the best 
" newspaper story " of yesterday is that it is not the best 
way for tomorrow. It is easy in teaching writing to cor- 
rect grammar, point out solecisms, misused words, an awk- 
ward construction, an ill arrangement; but how to write 
well and effectively, a man must learn for himself by end- 
less toil, with now and then a hint as to a happy phrase by 
one who writes better. Style is half imitation, half crea- 
tion. 

The open proof of this is the gigantic experiment of 
the Arab and Moslem world in taking a work, great in the 
higher arts of expression in prose and verse, which remade 
half the old Roman world and created anew in religion, in 
philosophy, in rule, in architecture, in all the decorative 
arts and in twelve centuries of history, and making the 
usage of this book the rule of the writer for all time in 
Arabic and in associated tongues, like Persian and Turkish. 
Those who adventure on prose or in verse in any of these 
tongues, but most of all in Arabic are profoundly in- 
fluenced and controlled by the inexorable tradition and 
standard of the Koran and the Seven Poems I have men- 
tioned, the Moallakat and in general by the words and 
usage of the Prophet and the first century after him. 

The spoken tongue of Arabic went the way of all the 
languages of the earth. It developed racy and idiomatic 
dialects. They differed in pronunciation, but less than 
most off-shoots from a central tongue. They are often cited 
as mutually incomprehensible to each other. This is an 
error. I have talked with men speaking these dialects from 
the Tigris to the Atlantic, from the flank of the South slope 
of the Taurus to Yemen in South Arabia. 

These Arab dialects have a charming folk-lore and folk- 
song. They have their verse and their prose. They have 
absorbed foreign words. They have modified paradigm 
and syntax. They meet all the needs of the common day. 
But no one accepts these tongues for literature. If one is 
to write verse that commands attention and gives him a 
place in letters, he turns to the Arabic of thirteen centuries 
ago. If he writes prose, he must turn to the ancient vocab- 
ulary of the past. All that has come to the tongue since 
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that period must be excluded. Even an editorial in a daily 
Arabic paper is apt to use the diction of the past. 

So our Hellenic friends have deprived the plain man 
and woman in Greece of the reading of the New Testament 
in a tongue understanded of the people by making it a 
penal offence to sell or give away a copy of the New Tes- 
tament in Romaic or modern Greek, because ancient Greek 
is the tongue of Greece. Nothing must be done to break 
this fiction. Greek editors and Greek authors painfully 
use in its old form a tongue that has gone through a thou- 
sand years of change. More ancient Greek words are used 
now, more ancient forms; but the practical result is that 
Greece has two tongues, one used by the educated, mod- 
elled on a dead language and the tongue used by the great 
mass as their day by day speech. 

In a. reverse effort Spanish literature has tried to im- 
pose on Catalonia the classic Castilian, the tongue of Cer- 
vantes and Ibanez, with a similar dislocation between the 
language of books and the speech of daily life. In Greece. 
a strong party fights for Romaic, Modern Greek, and are 
held traitors to Hellenic tradition just as the Catalans, who 
have revived the use in letters of an ancient and effective 
tongue, are stigmatized as secessionists, false to the unity 
of Spain, though in Catalonia the familiar speech is older 
than Castilian Spanish. 

Because China is older, the problem there is more com- 
plex. Confucius and the earlier classics wrote in the tongue 
they used daily. This became the tongue of letters. The 
language of the mass in nearly three thousand years has 
changed to a local patois, unintelligible from province to 
province. While the words have changed, the characters 
that represent them are unchanged. Letters and official 
life keep the tongue of the past, unintelligible to the many. 
This thin film stretches over the great Empire, the only 
means of communication. Below are the vast millions with 
no common medium. This palsies progress and creates im- 
penetrable social non-conductors between the masses of 
each of the provinces. One more old tongue which pre- 
vents any common movement and must for years to come 
make a real union of the Chinese people as a whole impos- 
sible while current " revolutions " are the work of the very 
few literate. 

Always in these cases and many similar among ancient 
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tongues that began literature, written or unwritten, these 
phenomena occur and recur and the same results follow — 
unchanged and ancient tongues used by the learned few 
while the speech of the many divides and changes until the 
speech of the past and of the priestly and scholared few 
stand apart. Why have the English-speaking peoples kept 
together, while other races are divided by dialects? Today 
we are one hundred and sixty million strong and we can 
understand each other from the pines and oaks of the Ork- 
neys, across America to the pines and palms of New Zea- 
land. 

In all the tongues I have marshalled, there came a 
period of the greater letters. Such periods are few. We 
complain of current literary mediocrity. This is the rule. 
A literary period which inspires and commands a tongue 
and a race is of the rarest. The English-speaking race has 
had but one, from the first play of Shakespeare in 1591 to 
the close of Paradise Lost in 1665. Take out King James' 
version of the Bible, Shakespeare, Milton and Bacon — 
what is left of leadership in the prose and verse of the Eng- 
lishry in world letters? Yet the race has had its writers 
for a thousand years and fifteen from the defeat of the 
Danes to the defeat of the Germans. A span of eighty years 
takes us from Aeschylus to Plato, from Catullus to Virgil. 
Take these periods, Dante and Homer, out of European 
letters and what is left? Drum and fife, tinkling brass and 
sounding cymbal for the march of lesser men in the pageant 
of letters. 

These periods of inspiration come with some one of the 
mightier literature or of the world religions. No great faith 
has won its place without the gift of expression and of utter- 
ance. Even Christianity has only prospered as some great 
translation gave its message. Now that at last we know 
out of what manner of substance the members of the New 
Testament were fashioned together, we see with what sim- 
ple but surpassing effect its brief annals are presented in the 
Greek of the many and not of the few as was meet with a 
message heard gladly by the common people. When these 
fruitful and teeming moments come, big with the future 
of a new tongue, a new literature and a new faith, all men, 
all races have desired to build three tabernacles on this 
Mount of Transfiguration and abide in them, hearing these 
voices forever. Every successive writer yearns to write in 
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this dialect with this vocabulary and the foolish learned 
desire and command that he shall. 

But while the books of the few, be they literature or 
only just writing, change not, the tongue of the mass can be 
held in no such silken leading strings. No one can put a 
hook into the nose of that leviathan of language, the utter- 
ance of the many. Every generation it changes. New 
words come in. Old words go out. Events bear new words. 
A great war is as good as the publication of a new glossary. 
Conquerors or slaves come in, it matters not which. They 
bring their words with them. Accents move forward or 
backward, under some subtle law not deciphered. Com- 
plicated paradigms, elaborate declensions and conjugations 
are worn smooth, clipped, dropped or elided. Affixes and 
suffixes and pestilent little syllables dropped in the middle 
of verbs and nouns are swallowed like Korah's children. 

The written tongue of letters keeps them. The spoken 
word sheds them in the tides of time like a swimmer in a 
one-piece bathing suit. A circumflex will remain in 
French, the touchstone of a missing s which hissed through 
Latin centuries and grew soft and disappeared in the liquid 
note of the Midi. The trick of the triple /'s in Arabic will 
be lost and, as a little manual of pronunciation I picked 
up in Morocco tells of an ancient leader of the prayers of 
the Faithful that he spoke the three /'s as none had since 
the days of AH, the son-in-law of the Prophet and none 
will until* Gabriel calls the tribes of men to judgment. 
Chinese becomes a question of tones incredibly difficult to 
learn. English drops its h's in its 'Ome and Hell retains 
the absent letter among a people schooled by the Puritan 
school-master. Broader and more impassable becomes the 
gap between daily gab and the measured " regular " speech 
of the learned and lettered. Jerome's masculine version of 
the Bible, an amazing translation, the unsurpassed monu- 
ment of the later Latin, will give priests, clerks and states- 
men a common tongue over all Europe while the unlearned 
and unlettered scatter in two great sundered flocks wander- 
ing like sheep without a shepherd in the branching tracks 
of the two great pastures of European tongues, Teuton and 
Romance, with the hybrid offspring fringing the border- 
lands of each. 

Our one hundred and sixty million, spread over the 
isles of the Oceans and throned on a Continent, show less 
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differences in the tongue of highways and the hedges, of 
the mart and the academy, in factory and fashion, than 
exists in peoples of a fourth our number. Why? 

First, because your Protestant insisted that every man 
must hear the Pentecostal message and read it as well in 
the tongue in which he was born. In general literacy, in 
the determination that the whole population shall read and 
write, the English folk lead all the world but the Prot- 
estant lands of Europe and of Bohemia, so early Protestant 
in spirit. 

Second, because the American newspaper, the English 
colonial press and in a measure the press of the United 
Kingdom has been hospitable and ready to accept the ille- 
gitimate verbal offspring of the street, born on the " wrong 
side of the blanket" of scholarship and of the printing press. 

We of the craft of the newspaper have treated these 
words as Shakespeare treated Faulconridge who gave him, 
when needs were, the center of the stage. Samuel Johnson 
wanted us all to go on writing like Addison, Steele and 
himself. If he had won out we should have had, as in 
French, a phrasing of the Academy for leader and 
chronique and another for the street and the provinces. It 
is one of the advantages of reading Willy that you find in 
her pages the French people really use. I am emboldened 
to introduce her to the august pages of this REVIEW because 
she is the favorite novelist of the philosopher, Bergson. 

But English, unlike French, Spanish and Italian, or 
even German, is essentially one. Our vocabulary is pro- 
digious even in the newspaper. I have met, without ever 
really knowing, a journalist who after forty years of work 
counted the words he knew he had used in every twentieth 
page of Webster's Unabridged. The result showed that he 
had employed in all about thirty to thirty-five thousand 
words. Try the test if you are a writer and you will be 
startled how a word you have once used springs to memory 
as you march up and down Webster's broad thoroughfare 
of words. What a range the newspaper has. Through its 
catholic use of language, English has been kept like a 
marching regiment in close formation. Shibboleths excite 
in newspaper English, but not dialects. We have at least 
eighty per cent of the newspaper circulation of the world. 
Our consumption of newsprint points to that. In the old, 
old days, when the exchange desk had not lost its high 
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place in the newspaper office, I read exchanges for some 
months. The list covered the world of newspapers in Eng- 
lish. There I told Lanigan of the Akhoond of Swat, who 
had come to the World office in a single A. P. "flash," and 
there too in the Lahore Civil and Military Gazette I read 
the City of Dreadful Night, which swept me with seething 
memory of an August night in Mosul. The English of the 
newspapers on that exchange list in all the homes of our 
brotherhood of the imposing stone, was careless and pro- 
miscuous but it never merits the other accusation. The 
newspaper has done world wide work in leadership by keep- 
ing us all reading and therefore speaking the same English. 

If Samuel Johnson had had his way we should have 
become like the " Doktoren " of the German leader writers, 
men who write in a literary tongue. The greatest of them 
does not. Wilkes and Junius, particularly Junius, misled 
us for awhile. Even over here, until Hale made over the 
American editorial in the Boston Advertiser, we were wan- 
dering in a desert of polyglottic dignity. 

One, Benjamin Franklin, saved us. He and Johnson 
lived parallel lives. Johnson was born three years later 
and he died six years earlier than Franklin. Both wrote 
early and they wrote to the last. Each turned to the 
periodical. They knew men, letters and affairs. On oppos- 
ing sides, they fought the issues and the battle of our Revo- 
lution. Johnson died just as Franklin signed the treaty of 
peace and of independence. In the lists of public opinion, 
the style of Franklin was pitted against the style of John- 
son. He was the inventor of newspaper English, direct, 
immediate, knowing humor as well as argument, using the 
speech of the people. The literary world in England and 
here accepted the style of Johnson; the world of men and 
of events the style of Franklin. 

The world is unconsciously ruled by it today. We all 
walk in Franklin's path for ill or well. Samuel Johnson 
is a back number. His resonance, his even and easy flow, 
his antithetic sentence, his sense of the past, his vast vision 
of the long march of European tongues from the stylus to 
the printing press, these are gone. He is with the other 
Pharaohs of the captivity and isolation of literature. 
Franklin was not altogether alone. Defoe was before 
him. Cobbett came after. But more than any other one 
man, Franklin, the newspaper man, saved us from a sepa- 
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ration and divorce of the English of the people and the 
English of the writer. The temptation was to make the 
prose of the eighteenth century a standard. Instead, the 
current of the talk of the many and the diction of the writer 
merged. The new words and phrases, the changes in the 
details of speech, slang and the imagery of our American 
speech, all these, through the newspapers, found their way 
into print and acceptance in the American newspaper. The 
" column " is a sort of bedding-bench where the new 
phrases and words of the hour are set out as the gardener 
beds and pots young plants before they go to live in the 
garden-beds with an older bloom. The sporting-page dif- 
fuses the argot of the hour in every athletic field. What 
use a genius like O. Henry made of all this in what we all 
admit is literature ; but how few of us, alumni of a morning 
daily now gone, saw this when our Washington despatches 
and city reports jostled his work in the New York Sun. 

If any one desires to know how slang should be and can 
be introduced to better company study O. Henry. He uses 
it for atmosphere and flavor and does not make it the warp 
and woof of his fabric as the baseball reporter does too 
often. Even in this difficult and cryptic field how easily 
does a master-hand like Mr. Grantland Rice of the New 
York Tribune combine the picturesque technique of the 
bleachers with dignity, precision and strokes of illuminat- 
ing humor worthy any field. Charles A. Dana had no hesi- 
tation in the use by his staff of any two-fisted phrase of the 
streets so it did its work. He himself was keenly awake 
to every change in a living tongue like English and no 
style could be purer and more impeccable than his, born 
of study of an amazing capacity for language, a scholar in 
that practical philology which aids a man to use his own 
tongue the better and more effectively. 

The daily risk of newspapers and the individual news- 
paper is that it will have an editorial dialect of its own, 
that reporting will become reportese, that criticism will be 
nothing more than shaking a kaleidoscope of adjectives, 
usually laudatory and that each department will obscure 
its message to the average man by using terms known on 
Wall street, in trade, in the court-room or " sports " and 
" theatrical " columns but fully understood nowhere else. 
The one sure and only way to avoid this and instead to keep 
newspaper English a living link between the letters of the 
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past and the speech of the present, is to know both, to live 
in great letters as well as to live by the last news. Unless 
this be done, newspaper English will become but a dialect 
and newspaper readers be separated from the diction of 
the past. If any young writer ask how best to do this, let 
him, not only live with the great, but train his sense of 
words by freely using the Concordance of Shakespeare, the 
Bible, Milton, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Browning and 
Wordsworth. These are the true guide and dictionary of 
the writer in the use and meaning of words. 

The office of newspaper English is to be the interpreter 
of the ways and works of all men and all women to each 
and all. For this, it needs to draw freely from all sources 
and to share the beatitude of Isaiah, " Blessed are ye who 
sow beside all waters." Nothing is too recent in slang 
for its columns, and nothing too old in classic letters. 

Occasions there are and subjects, or weighty or solemn 
or both, which every trained newspaper man knows call for 
the English of the Bible, of Shakespeare, of the loftiest 
prose. Lincoln's Gettysburg Address has but three words 
not in the Bible, "continent," "proposition" and "civil," and 
these are all in Shakespeare. This is the diction in which a 
man should soak himself, if he wishes to have weight with 
those who read. He will know then when wisely to add 
the word of the hour. 

Taken as a whole the newspaper was never better writ- 
ten and never did its work better in any of its fields. If you 
doubt this, read the files! They will dispel the myth of 
a past when all wrote well on some daily; but the highest 
success of newspaper English and the most important office 
and duty has been discharged in keeping the great march 
of English abreast and preventing a great tongue from 
being divided into a language of the past for letters and a 
language of the present for common and daily use, neither 
sharing the life of the other. 

Talcott Williams. 



